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(Continued from page 58.) 
ONE morning Captain Harley en- 
tered Melmot’s chamber very early ; 
and, throwing himself into a chair, 


BROMLEY MELMOT. 


said——“ Melmot, I think I can depend || 


upon your honour, and that the secret 
I am about to confide in you will be 
secure :———I love, and have reason to 
believe I am not indifferent to, an ami- 
able woman. Pecuniary embarrass- 
ments on her side preclude the possibi- 
lity of our union ; but we are irrevo- 
cably engaged. She lives with a friend, 
a widow woman of fashion, and lately 
lost her mother. They have a large 
house, part of which the widow usually 
lets to a single gentleman; and, as I 
would prefer your being there to a 
stranger, I will recommend you to take 
the apartments. You will find Susanna 
an agreeable girl; and the widow will, 


eligible habitation, which, from the 
overplus of his own salary, he should 
be very well able to support them in. 
To this he soon received a most affec- 
tionate answer from his uncle, and the 
following from Maria. 


** Your letter, dear Melmot, was _ 
the first piece ef happiness I have re- 
ceived since your departure: indeed, 
I have had a most uncommon share of 
ill luck of late-—Our dear Mr. Brom- 
ley has been laid up with the gout; and 
between him and my poor mother, 
who is in a dangerous way, I am wea- 
ried out with incessant watching; for 
how could I leave him wholly to. Mrs. 
Nettleby, who, not having the reason 
to love him that I have, might be una- 
ble to bestow upon him a thousand 
little attentions in my power to shew ? 
If you were here, indeed, I should be 
better able to support it all; for when 


as my friend, treat you with every po- we used to stray to and from the cot- 


liteness in her power. Melmot was 
pleased at his proposal, and prepared 
immediately to accompany him to en- 
gage the apartments ; and, to his no 
small surprise, found his friend’s Su- 
sanna was the identical young lady with 
whom he had been so much captivated 
in the stage. Captain Harley was no 
less astonished to find them already 
acquainted, the ecclaircissement was a- 
greeable on all sides, and Melmot took 
immediate possession of his new lodg- 
ings. He inclosed in his letter to Mr. 
Bromley the hundred dollars which he 


to excuse his acceptance of it, but to 


-_-— 
— 


tage, I seemed light, as your arm sup- 
ported me; but now, grief has made 
me heavy, and I am often forced to sit 
for rest upon the little stile where we 
first met. I dare say you remember it; 
I am sure it ran in my head night and 
day : but, worse than all, Morton B— 
was recalled from his travels by the 
death of his father.—Would you be- 
lieve it,—he came and offered me his 
hand, heart, and fortune !—but I scorn- 
ed it, as I did him; and assured him, 
that his additional wealth gave him no 
additional merit in my eyes. He was 
in a terrible rage, called.you a ‘ parson’s 
puppy !—TI could have torn his hated 








employ it in the purchase of a more 


eyes out! and swore he would be 


! 
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revenged, Business in P—-- obliged 
him to leave this, so I shall be troubled 
with him no more, thank God! But 
as he is in P—--, I tremble lest his an- 
ger should extend to you; for who 
knows what a bad man would do? And 
now, dear Melmot, let me caution you 


to be very careful of meeting him ;| 


and be sure never to stay out after 
dark ; for, though you are much supe- 
rior to him in strength and agility, he 
may have desperate weapons in his 
pockets, and then, how could you 
strive against him? When I think of 
it, it makes me very unhappy, and I 
dream of vou incessantly ; but I have 
no cause to grieve, for your late letter 
was kind—very kind ; and your dear, 
generous attention to our wants gave 
comfort to my heart. Never may the 
city beauties estrange from your heart 
your humble, though constant, 
Maria Williams.” 
For the first time, Melmot now per- 
ceived the refinement his taste had so 
generallf experienced, and the una- 
dorned language of Maria struck him 
most forcibly ; but her simplicity, pie- 
ty, and affectionate solicitude, inspired 
him with renewed love ; and her artless 
caution of his not “ staying out after 
dark,” provoked his risibility so much, 
that his laughter could not be restrain- 
ed, and he indulged it most heartily, 
till the entrance of Pervival interrupted 
him. He insisted upon knowing the 
cause. of his mirth; and Melmot, 
thinking it ungenerous to conceal any 
thing from such a good friend, explain- 
ed to him his situation, and shewed 
him the letter which affected him in 
the same manner: but, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, gave it back into Mel- 
mot’s hand with a serious air, saying—_ 
‘* My dear friend, though I laugh at! 
Maria’s caution, I revere her sensa- | 
tions ; and if you could ever be such. 
a villain as to despise a woman whom | 
you have first professed to love, and | 
who gives you such proofs of her affec- 
tion, I have nothing further to say to | 
you. It is my wish and intention to 


shew you the world; but my meaning | 








' 
it 
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by so doing, is to prevent my office 
being forestalled by those, who would 
probably take advantage offyour inex. 
perience, dress vice in its most alluring 
colours, and trample virtue beneath 
their feet; and though my example 
may, perhaps, lead you into a few er. 
rors, it must depend upon the goodness 
of your heart to settle all your wander. 
ing affections in the right point.” “| 
never wish to see the world, then,” re- 
plied Melmot, “if there is so much 
danger in the acquisition of know. 
ledge.” ‘Then you are dubious of 
your own itegrity ?” replied the other, 
“‘ No,” said Melmot, hesitating: “but, 
you know, if I am not exposed to temp- 
tation, there is not so much probability 
of my erring.”  Admirable logic !” 
cried the captain: **so you would 
bravely turn your back upon the ene- 
my, lest your face should be spoiled 
with their grape shot :—a pretty fel- 
low, truly !—No, no, Melmot; you 
were born to fill a more active sphere 
than that to which you seem at present 
inclined. You are but eighteen ; at 
twenty-five you will preach a different 
doctrine, and though I think you are 
not calculated for a libertine, I expect 
to see you more a man of the world. It 
is necessary, absolutely necessary, to 
screen ourselves from the villany that 
is to be met with in.every large town. 
( To be continued. ) 


— +a 
APPLICATION, 


To a man possessed of a determined 
spirit of industry, scarcely any thing 
in the whole circle of human know- 
ledge will appear unattainable. Appli- 
cation is all that is necessary, but this 
I fear, is much more frequently want- 
ing than ability. We do not in genergl 
feel it ourselves ; but, idleness is the 
infirmity to which, above all others, 
we are most apt to yield without re- 
sistance. Is there a pursuit in which 


_we engage, which does not at first cost 
us a struggle with this secret foe? How 
few, in truth, are the instances in 
which it does not subdue our best re- 
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solutions! This inert tranquility of 
spirit, when indulged, becomes a ma- 
lignant supineness, which lulls and 
cheats us into sluggish procrastination. 
In every instance in which it gains the 
ascendancy, it entails upon us an irre- 
parable loss. In a word, it fetters those 
powers which were given to man for 
better purposes ; and, as his evil genius, 
would substitute itself in the place of 
every possible kind of good. 
——— + oe 

There are many men, who are ge- 

nerally polite, and who would be al- 


f ways so, were it not for some darling 


inclination, some ‘‘ master passion 
that swallows up the rest,” and which 
sometimes breaks through all the 
fences of good breeding. The wits 
and humourists are offenders, in this 
way: the love of saying a good thing, 
has made many a man do a bad one.— 
It is the greatest selfishness to desire 
admiration at the expence of another’s 
feelings: a good man would rather be 
loved than admired, and would scorn 
the tribute of applause, which is raised 
by the oppression of his weaker neigh- 
bour. One man will lose all his good 
breeding at the slightest opposition to 
his religious or political opinions: the 
politeness of another, is proof against 
any thing but a badly dressed dinner, 
A third will refuse nothing but his fa- 
vourite arm chair. Almost all of us 
have some darling inclination, which 
we delight to have gratified, and can 
hardly bear to have opposed. Over 
this, we should keep particular guard, 
and never allow it to get the better of 
our good humour or good breeding. 
LOVE. 
There are few things 
ideas of mankind so greatly diifer, as 
in those respecting love. Some yield 
themselves entirely to the soft empire 
of Cupid ; while others, quite insensi- 
ble to this pleasing passion, seem inca- 
pable of making any distinction between 
beauty and deformity.— Souls without 
the minutest sense of delicacy, 
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look upon women as an imperfect cre- 
ation, infinitely below the dignity of 
man; souls deserving the epithet of 
heretics in love ; and who not only re- 
fuse to submit to this deity, but also 
laugh at his power and turn to derision 
the tender expressions of a lover. Yet 
it often happens, that these very here- 
tics, forgetful of their former senti- 
ments, become by far more deeply en- 
amoured than those who have been the 
subjects of their ridicule. 


a ite 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF NEWS-PAPERS. 


( Concluded from page 59 _) 


Hitherto we have only considered the facts 
recorded in our news-papers, let us now reflect 
what the case must be, if, after dwelling so 
long upon any important event handed to us 
even at our breakfast table, and carried from 
thence about with us wherever we go through- 
out the day, as ammunition ready to shoot the 
monster, silence, and supply the deficiency 
thought.—If, I say, after all this, it should be 
next day contradicted by the same authority. 
This may appear somewhat embarrassing, but 
habit has reconciled us to this also. ‘* We al- 
ways thought there was something improbable 
in the stery ;” or ‘* We had our suspicions, yet 
did not chuse tocommunicate them,” or ‘* We 
were very cautious in giving full credit to-the 
report, although, to be sure, it appeared to be 
very well founded, and every body must acknow- 
ledge it was remarkably well told.” With this 
expost facto sagacity, some continue to get out 
of the scrape pretty decently, while others, de- 
termined to support the dignity of first im- 
pressions and studious to avoid the weathercock 
variations of common changlings, are still of 
opinion that there was something tn it. 

I might now proceed to consider the neces- 
sity of newspapers, as supplyivug fund for poli- 
tical conversation; but as that subject would 
lead me to be more prolix than in duty bound, 
I shall adjourn the question sine die, and con- 
clude with an humble hope that I have suggest - 
ed enough to prove thut news-papers are a*ti- 





in which the} 


icles of absolute necessity, and of the first re- 
quisition. Cc. 
———38 + oe 


After the performance of Mr. Sheridan’s 
School for Scandal), he asked a friend who was 
|present how Mr. Cumberland looked, * for,” 
| added he, “*I hear he was in aside box.” “He 
was,’’ replied the other, ‘‘and he looked like 
the ancestors of Cher es, in the picture scene, 
he never gave the least indication of a laogh 





‘from beginning to end.” “ No!” replied She- 
| ridan, “ that was ungrateful in him, for he had 
a tragedy came out last week, and I laughed the 


who whole time of its representation.” 
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The signs of their greatness are sunk in de. 
cay. 
Where is the chief, that strode forward to 
? 


glory 
Where is the bard, that told valour’s dread 
story ? 
Alas ! they are gone, and the years now be. 
THE WELCH MOUNTAIN Boy. fore ye, 
“‘ He fixed his crow-bar, attached his cord to Are nearly illumin’d by Fame’s setting ray, 
it, and descended the face of the rock. Busily 0! Erin ! whilst life in this bosom is swel- 





loyed ji theri hire ; ling ' 
salddaly dropt from his hand” telat eB Shall I neglect thee—the land of my birth : 
: On thy mountains P’ll hold, with sweet friend. 
Darkest horror thrills me now ! ship my dwelling. 
Terror seems to stop my breath : And hymn forth thy praises, thou favousite 
Over my distorted brow, earth : 
Runs the chilly sweat of death. Beauty shall weave rosy grcieeds beside me: 
Craggy rocks upon my head — Peace round thy shores shall with plenty pro. 
Cast a shade of wild despair ; vide me ! 
Scenes below me echo dread— In thy prosperous hour, O, my country, I'll 
Ah! my yawning grave is there ! pride me, 
Could I seize the waving cord, And the trials that point to the nations thy 
(Chance of life or death indeed !) worth. 
Life might be the sweet reward, 
Of the rash—the awful deed. ste 


Ah! my life I throw away, 


If I ini heedtne aha? ON THE DEATH OF A RED BIRD. 
miss my $8 im ! 


Then will eager birds of prey Presented to a lady by the author. 
Hover round my mangled frame ! To love and friendship’s bonds consign’d, 
Loudly will I call on Gop Poor Larry left his native plains ; 
Ere the dreadful spring I make :— Brav’d the rough ocean’s boist’rous wind, 
*©O, my Maker! O, my Gop! And cheer’d his fears with artless strains. 
Help me for thy mercy’s sake !” Wistful alone to view the maid, 
Darting forth—he caught the rope, For whom his freedom was betrayed. 
In an agony of joy! At length each danger safely past, 
Trembling, he ascended up ;— Fair Anna’s charms he joyful view’d ; 
Oh! the raptures of the boy! And feasting on the rich repast, 
No more his toil or bondage rued. 
— In cheerful note he tun’d his lays, 
EVENING. His constant theme sweet Anna’s praise. 


But death, from whose dire dread decree, 
Or song, or merit, ne’er can save, 
Untimely stop’d his minstrelsy, 
And doom’d his beauties to the grave; 
Yet plaintive as he sunk in death, 
Fair Anna claim’d his latest breath. 
Now from the storm of life at rest, 
Beneath yon shrub his body’s laid, 
While the soft sigh from Anna’s breast, 
Pours out a requiem to his shade. 


Come pensive fair, whilst soft approaching 
night, 
O’er earn nature draws her silent shade, 
From ocean’s mirror, view departing light, 
ous varying forms in closing darkness 
ade. 
Plac’d on a rock, which ocean gently laves, 
Mark the slow changes of the less’ning sail, 
Whilst cooling zephyrs slightly curl the waves, 
Enjoy the sweetness of the passing gale. 
Yon azure vault bright twinkling gems adorn, — 
Their borrow’d lustre gilds the envious deep, THE Loss. 


Along her studded path pale Cynthia’s borne, Hey, Sam! why so pale, so forlorn, so de- 


x<—— 








Whose icy beams upon the billows sleep: | jected ? 
Leave — fair nymph, your flock and shady Has Chloe prov’d false ? is she sick ? is she 
ow, dead ? 
And share the transient glories of the hour. || Or has the fair Flirt, your Surnt offering re- 
E. jected ? 
~~ to why, et tg so pale ? is’t thy heart or thy 
head? 
LAY Of the last 1RISH HARPER. Dont laugh, my dear Dick, worse than either, 
Ah! dark are the hills where your ancestors - believe me, 
revell’d, I sigh not for Chloe—I mourn not for Sue,— 
And mute is the harp that enliven’d the day; j’Tis my pocket that suffers, the jade to de- 
The towers they dwelt in are awfully le- cieve me! i 


vell’d— | I lost with my Heart, seven hundred at loo ! 
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